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Education 





ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
GUJARAT COLLEGB, AHMEDABAD. 
Salary Rs. 800, rising to Rs. 1000 by annual in- 
crements of Rs. 50. Only Europeans need apply. 


Terms.—The terms on which the Gujarat 
College Board are prepared to engage a Principal 
are as follows :— 


Age.—Between 25 and 30 (unless recently em- 
ployed in teaching). 


Length of Employment.—Five years certain, 
subject to six months’ notice on either side, the 
Board having at any time the power to dispense 
with the Principal’s services in case of misconduct 
without giving notice. 


Passage Money.—{£68 allowed for passage to 
India, which will be paid before date of departure 
and will be recoverable if the Principal resigns or 
is dismissed before completing his five years’ 
engagement. 


Salary.—Rs. 800 (eight hundred) 
rising to Rs. 1,000 (one thousand 
increments of Rs. fifty. 


r mensem, 
by annual 


Residence.—There is an excellent residence 
—— College, which the Principal occupies 
rent free. 


Leave.—The College vacations are the same as 
in Government colleges and aggregate about four 
months in the year. 


Pension—Ordinarily there will be no pension, 
but, if an officer stayed for a lengthened period at 
the College, the Board would consider his question. 


Duties.—The Principal is assisted by a sub- 
ordinate staff of five Professors and Lecturers, 
and the students in the College at present number 
about 200 to 250. The Principal will be required 
to lecture in English Language and Literature 
and also in Logic and Moral Philosophy, or in 
History and Political Economy, and will be 
expected to imterest himself in the internal and 
external life of the College and to promote the 
physical and moral welfare of the undergraduates. 


Necessary Attainments.—The Principal must 
possess first or second class Honours at Oxford 
or Cambridge in Classics or Moral Sciences. 
Oxford Greats preferred. He must have been 
educated at a public school. Athletic proficiency 
is desirable, especially cricket. The Principal 
must have at least three years’ experience in 

g- 


Joining Time.—The Principal must join by the 
beginning of January, 1908. 


_Ahmedabad is a town of 240,000 inhabitants, 

situated on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 

Railways, 309 miles from Bombay on the main 

line from Bombay to the North-West Provinces. 

sw Bombay it is the largest city in the 
lency, 


Applications should be submitted to the Collector 
and President, Gujarat College Board, Ahmeda- 
bad, by the 1st December, 1907, at the latest. 


W. DODERET, 
Collector and President, 
Gujarat College Board, Ahmedabad. 








NOTICE. 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoin's Inn Fields, 
W.c. 

All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of "The Academy," 
95 Fetter Lane, £.C. 





Typewriting 


"T Y8BWRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss MESSER, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds of Typewriting 
carefully done at home (Remington). Good paper. 
Orders promptly executed. Duplicating from 
3s. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, 
Clapham, S.W. 


YPEWRITING.—The WEsT KENSINGTON 

OFFicEs. Authors’ MSS., Translations, 

&c. Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., 

duplicated. Usual terms. References. Estab- 

lished fourteen years.—SIKEs & ‘SIKES, 229, 

Hammersmith Road, W. (Private address: 
13 Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


M os TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words. 

* Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs. JACKSON, 
37 Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W. (late of 
Rosebery Square Buildings). 

















Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, a set in 

half-morocco, 35 vols., issued by the Times, 

for nine guineas net; good condition.—Apply 
W E. GOULDEN; 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





ROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

12 vols., 8vo., large type edition, well bound 

in full tree calf by Riviére; Longmans, 1875; 
£6 6s., cheap.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





UEEN SQUARE CLUB. 





A social club for men and women interested in 
politics, literature or art. Lectures, entertain- 
ments, chess and bridge. An exquisite Queen 
Anne club-house, close to the British Museum, 
and Russell Square Station. Inexpensive lunch 
and dinner. Subscription two guineas.—Apply 
Secretary, 9 Queen Square, Bloomsbury. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL— 

SHEPHERD’S WINTER EXHIBITION 

of Portraits and Landscapes by Early British 

Mastersis NOW OPEN.—SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 
27 King Street, St. James's. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest 
the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by 
Instalments) and obtain the right to participate in the 
following advantages : 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity 
as long as need exists. 


SECOND, Permanent Reliet in Old Age. 


THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians 
and Surgeons, 


FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots 
Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with 
garden produce, coal, and medical attendance free, in 
addition to an annuity. 


FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 


SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed. 


SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or widows and 
young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment otthe subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in all cases of need. 


For further information apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Books, etc., Wanted 





ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JACQUES ROSENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 





N OVELS, SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, 
POEMS, placed with over 100 (one hundred) 
publishers and periodicals at highest prices. 
October 24th we placed three novels, at publishers’ 
risk, with Ouseley, Allen, Greening, and a story 
with ‘‘ The Strand,’’ October 24. All MSS. 
submitted. personally by GEORGE G. MAGNUS, 
Managing Director, Cambridge Literary Agency, 
115 Strand, London. 


THE MOSHER BOOKS 


HE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1907 is 

now ready, and will be sent free on request 
to booklovers anywhere that can be recghed by 
mail. This Catalogue, like those that preceded it, 
is not made up of old and hackneyed quotations 
concerning books. You are not wearied by ‘'a 
jollie good book ’’ jingle and that sort of thing, 
but you are treated to some very genuine prose 
and verse not seen in every cut and decidedly 
dried anthology. 





THOMAS B. MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
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THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 








No. 2 MICHAELMAS TERM 1907 
—_— Ss 
CONTENTS: 





An important article by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER, entitled : 


“FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY,” 


being the first Chapter of an answer to the statement of deter- 
minism laid down by Mr. Robert Blatchford in 
“Not Guilty, A Defence of the Bottom Dog.” 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS 
COLONEL GORDON MCCABE 


HAECKEL AND HAECKELISM 
J. BUTLER BURKE 


MORE ABOUT BIOMETRY 
CANON THE Hon. E. LYTTLETON 


ON SOCIAL FREEDOM (Continued): A PARTIAL 
ANALYSIS OF THE SUCCEEDING PORTION OF THE WORK. 
JOHN STUART MILL 


OXFORD'S ANTIQUATED MACHINERY 
PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER 


THE LAW’S DELAYS 
JOHN POLLOCK 


SETTLEMENT AND SOCIAL REFORM 
W. H. BEVERIDGE 


DEVOLUTION IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
V. HussEY WALSH 


NEGLECT OF EDUCATIGN FOR WOMEN 
I. B. J. SOLLAS 


THE PRIEST 
HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 





Price Two Shillings and Sixpence Net. 





ABOUT THE FIRST NUMBER: 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW: 


‘* The first number of the ‘ Oxford and Cambridge Review’ is admirable, 
its contents being equally varied and authoritative must appeal 
strongly to all who retain their interest in Varsity matters."’ 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE: 
“The ‘Oxford and Cambridge Review’ enters on its career under 


auspices of high distinction, and is evidently conducted with the worthy 
ambition of appealing in a comprehensive fashion to the intellectual interests 


of both Universities.”’ 
THE DAILY NEWS: 
‘This number is rich in promise, and, if its high standard is maintained, 
it certainly ought to secure wide appreciation.”’ 
THE WORLD: 
** Ably conducted as it is, it cannot fail to prove of rea] service to the two 


great Universities, and seems likely to secure the support of a wider con- 
stituency than that to which it directly appeals.’ 





PUBLISHED! BY 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.,, LIMITED, 
10, ORANGE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








~— 


2nd Impression Now Ready. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 


LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM: 


A DIARY. Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 126. net. 


The Daily Telegraph :—*‘ Should take its place as a valuable addition to the literature 
dealing with the literary life of the second half of the nineteenth century.” - 























RUDYARD | THE BRUSHWOOD 
KIPLING With Illustrations in Colour by 
BOY. F. H. TOWNSEND. 6s. 
srue.t. | A GARDEN OF 
With 8 Illustrations 
aTkinson | SHADOWS. by BYAM SHAW. 
3s. 6d. net. 
F. mARION | ARETHUSA. 4 story of con- 
CRAWFORD stantinople, with Carl Zeno as the Chief 
Character. 6s, 
mauRIcCE | THE STOOPING 
WL A Novel of English Life in 
_ “ae LADY. the days of George IV. 6s. 
” POSA N.. THE ANGEL OF 
CAREY FORGIVENESS. 
6s. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, W.C. 


** Quotation, sir, is a good thing ; there is a community of mind in 
it ; classical quotation is the parole of literary men all over the world."’ 
—Dr. JoHNson. 


STOKES CYCLOPADIA 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


773 pages, cloth, 3/6 net ; half-morocco, 7/6 net. 


Containing 5,000 Selections from 600 Authors. With a 
Complete General Index and an Index of Authors. 


Compiled by ELFORD EVELEIGH TREFFRY. 


This Volume will prove of immense value to Clergymen, Teachers, Public 
Speakers, Literary Men, and Readers generally. Commercial men, too, will 
be wise to study its pages, as a suitable extract will often prove an effective 
advertisement, nor is an apt quotation to be despised as a happy method of 
clinching a business transaction, 

Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, &c., post free, 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 


| T’he Pongo Papers 


By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


With Ifiustrations by DAVID WHITELAW. 2/6 net 























The book consists of a series of verses satirising the 

methods of modern scientific controversalists. In- 

cluded in the volume is “THE DUKE OF 

BERWICK,” an cntvemely amusing nonsense 
rhyme. 


THE PONGO PAPERS. sz 


WJ London: GREENING & Go, Ld., 91 St. Martin's Lane, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OrrictaL views about Literature and Art, especially 
in England, are always ridiculous, and Mr. Swinburne 
was never so right as when he ridiculed the proposal 
for an Academy of Letters. The redecorated Reading 
Room at the British Museum contained nineteen 
panels, and these are now inscribed with nineteen 
names which, in the opinion of the Trustees, are the 
most representative in our literature. William Blake 


said that :— 
. « » « Qur names are written equal 
In Fame’s wide trophied hall; ’tis ours to - 
The letters and to make them shine with gol 
That never tarnishes. 


The London climate, however, may be trusted to efface 
any errors of selection on the part of the Trustees in 
the roof of the Museum. 


The names to which we take exception are those of 
Caxton, Spenser, Locke, Addison, Carlyle, and 
Macaulay, Caxton was a great craftsman and a great 
name in the history of the language, but really he did 
not make great contributions to our literature. 
Spenser is a secondary poet, a great poet, but not of 
the first rank; he founded the Wardour Street School 
of Verse. Locke is a second-rate philosopher, Addi- 
son only a mediocre essayist. Carlyle and Macaulay 
are both mid-Victorian superstitions. Whatever was 
good in Carlyle was absorbed by other writers. He 
murdered speech; his sentiment is false; his influence 
was baneful; his style preposterous. Macaulay is only 
interesting as the inventor of Daily Telegraphese. 
He was the greatest journalist of his age, and in any 
institute connected with journalism his bust should 
oceupy the chief place. His relation to literature is 
that of the late Dan Leno to Drama. 


The name, of all others, which should have been 
included is that of John Ruskin. Foolish, wrong- 
headed, sentimental in the wrong way, right-headed 
at the wrong moment, Ruskin invented nearly every 
delightful thought in the later half of the English 
nineteenth century. His teaching, or opposition to his 
teaching, produced everything we value most, exclu- 
Sive of science. He rescued England from a slough 








of hideous commercialism. He converted good people 
into having good taste and bad people into having 
good manners. He brought Nature into the perspec- 
tive of modern life, and Art into the perspective of the 
modern Soul. He endowed both with a psychology, in 
a way that even Wordsworth never succeeded in doing. 
He wrought a style in prose which no Englishman has 
ever surpassed. Art critics tell us he was wrong in 
his views about old pictures. He was, often. But 
he taught us to look at them. Modern artists say he 
knew nothing of modern painting. For that we may 
envy him. Not the least of his errors was a belief in 
Carlyle. To make fun of Ruskin is as easy as making 
fun of the Bible, and it is just as amusing. 


For the remaining thirteen names we have reall 
no criticism. Tindale by his translation of the Bible 
enriched our language. Pope, however dismal we find 
his poetry, enlarged its scope and gave us phrases 
without which we should be poorer. He found the 
language dilapidated marble and he left it brick—sober 
Queen Anne brick. Tennyson, if his mind, as Mr. 
Shaw says, was genteel and third-rate, saved English 
poetry according to William Morris. If the curtain 
had come down on Wordsworth in 1851 we should never 
have been prepared for the splendours of Mr. Swin- 
burne, Rossetti, and Morris himself. Browning, 
of course an aside in our poetry, is quite properly on 
the roof of the Museum, His fame will probably rest 
there. With the omission of the novelists we deal else- 
where, but there is. not much to complain about. The 
whole list, like everything English, is a compromise— 
an intellectually dishonest compromise, representing 
nothing whatever. If the popular view were repre- 
sented, we need hardly say it would have been more 
unsatisfactory than that of the Trustees. 


We have received the following communication from 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. Our readers will remember that 
last week we commented on the extraordinary nature of 
the attack made by the Times on Mr. Blunt—extra- 
ordinary, but not surprising to anyone who has watched 
the recent developments of that journal : — 


Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, having been recently the sub- 
ject of a violent personal attack in the Times, 
wishes it to be generally known that, if he has not 
yet replied to it publicly, it has been through no 
lack on his part of a readiness to do so, or of 
material for a very effective answer. During the 
past fortnight he has been in urgent correspondence 
with the Times editor in respect to this matter. At 
first his right to a reply was acknowledged, and the 
columns of the Times were declared open to him. 
But, although Mr. Blunt accepted the conditions 
imposed, the editor, perceiving that the answer was 
too complete and would involve the credit of a well- 
known member of the Times staff, finally withdrew 
the offer he had made. The whole correspondence 
that has passed on the subject will be published 
within the next few weeks in the second edition of 
Mr. Blunt’s ‘‘ Secret History of the English Occu- 
pation of Egypt,”’ together with a memorandum 
explaining the Times attitude of late years towards 
Egyptian questions. 


** Elsewhere we publish a letter from the Rev. 
Vibert Jackson, the priest-in-charge of the Mission of 
the Holy Spirit, a mission which has been and is 
doing a very noble and effective work in one of the 
poorest and most miserable districts in Newcastle.” 
This is the first paragraph in a recent article in the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle. And here is a paragraph 
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which occurs towards the end of the article in ques- 
tion: — 

It is evident that his Lordship intends to maintain the ruling of 
the Privy Council, and whilst it is unfortunate in one sense that 
the Mission of the Holy Spirit should be retarded in any way in its 
efforts to attain its fullest activity, yet it is possibly for the good of 
the diocese as a whole that Dr. Straton should have had an early 
opportunity of indicating unmistakably what his attitude is going 


to be. 

Yes: it is probably altogether for the good of the 
diocese that Dr. Straton has indicated what his attitude 
is going to be. It is for the good of the diocese if 
there be one Catholic priest left therein who loves the 
Christ more than he loves the world, for whom the 
Holy Spirit is more potent than the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, for whom all the history of 
England and all the state and majesty and power of 
England are less than a grain of dust as weighed 
against the authority of the Una Sancta Catholica et 


Apostolica Ecclesia. 


One does not wonder at the attitude of that excellent 
provincial paper the Newcastle Daily Chronicle. In- 
deed, considering all things, there is much to be thank- 
ful for in the tone of this article. Fifty years ago, if 
the Reverent Vibert Jackson had been guilty of the 
offence of preaching the Gospel to the poor and 
wretched, the Times would have denounced him as a 
Jesuit in disguise, who was conspiring to introduce 
the horrors of the Confessional into the pure homes of 
Protestant England. As it is, the local journal simply 
admits that the Gospel is excellent, admirable—but the 
Privy Council has decided otherwise; and, of course, in 
a ‘‘ State Church” there is nothing more to be said. 
We say, it is admirable for local journalism—which 
cannot be expected to remember that the Privy Council, 
as an Ecclesiastical Judge, made itself the laughing- 
stock of the whole legal profession. The laughing- 
stock, advisedly; since the time has long gone by when 
judgments of “ policy not of law” could arouse seva 
indignatio. Swift has long been dead; hypocrisy has 
reigned for many a year—so has the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 


The whole matter is that Dr. Straton, by the per- 
mission of some power that we care not to name, Bishop 
of Newcastle, has deliberately doue his best to bring 
to ruin a certain work amongst the poor and wretched, 
the said work having been very dear to the heart of 
his predecessor, Bishop Lloyd. There is only one 
counsel that we can give to the priest of this mission, 
to all Catholic priests of the Diocese of Newcastle—and 
that is to forget the very existence of Dr. Straton, to 
spit upon his decision, to ignore his judgments, to hold 
him as Apostate—until he repent. If not—then the 
Ecclesia Anglicana will not be long habitable, and those 
of us who value the whole Catholic Church of Christ 
above Henry VIII. and the Privy Council will have to 
flee to Rome or Constantinople. ‘‘ A Catholic coun- 
sels rebellion against the Bishop? Yes: for the 
Catholic Church is above any Bishop.”’ 


The outstanding event of the week in the world of 
journalism has been the appointment of Mr. William 
Ackland to the managing editorship of the Daily 
Graphic. We are particularly pleased to make this 
announcement, because we see in the appointment of 
Mr. Ackland a sign that suggests that newspaper 
proprietors have found that the newspaper public 
has grown tired of certain offensive and vulgar 
elements in modern journalism. Mr. Ackland 
belongs to—is, indeed, representative of—what 
may be described as an entirely new school of 
journalism, a school that has arisen since the “‘ reign of 
terror’ blazed forth over Fleet Street from the historic 

ortals of Carmelite House. This new school of 
journalist, of which Mr. Ackland is so representative a 





type, seeks, we think, to combine modern ideas of 
business efficiency and enterprise with the old ideals of 
truth and dignity. Mr. Ackland’s record in the past 
abundantly proves that he has mastered this somewhat 
difficult fusion of honourable purposes and enterprising 
methods. THE AcaDEmy wishes him all success in his 
new position. 


In reporting the advice given by the Bishop of Liver- 
—~ to his clergy, in dealing with marriages under the 

eceased Wife’s Sister Act, one of our contemporaries, 
usually by no means interested in distorting episcopal 
utterances, makes Dr. Chavasse responsible for an 
ambiguous sentence likely to create a wrong impression 
of his meaning : 


In regard to admission to Holy Communion, however, the Church 
could not any longer regard su ep ay as illegal or immoral, 
because as a civil contract they were now legal. 


We have not seen a verbatim report of Dr. Chavasse’s 
charge, but we give him the credit which is due to him 
and presume that he reasoned thus: The Church of 
England imposes on her clergy the duty of refusing the 
sacrament on a definite ground—namely, notorious 
evil-living; living in a union sanctioned by the State 
does not fall under the definition of ‘ notorious evil- 
living ’’; therefore the Church exonerates her clergy 
from the duty which that definition imposes upon them. 
We submit that this is a perfectly tenable position. 


Our contemporary’s too unguarded report creates the 
impression that Dr. Chavasse interprets the teaching of 
the Church of England thus: Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was immoral, it is now legal, therefore it 
is no longer immoral. We shall be greatly surprised 
if Dr. Chavasse intended thus to identify morality and 
legality. The fact that the Church of England does not 
identify them has been demonstrated plainly enough 
in the case of the legal marriages of divorced persons, 
which the Church has successfully resisted any obligation 
to perform. If the Church admitted the argument that 
because an action is not illegal, it is, therefore, not 
immoral, it could not logically teach that fornication 
is immoral so long as it is unaccompanied by the circum- 
stances which render it punishable by law. 


Dr. Chavasse is also reported to have said that he 
would not pronounce marriages with a deceased wife’s 
sister ‘‘incestuous”’ or ‘“‘immoral.’’ He appears to place 
them much as the Church of Rome does, not among 
unnatural unions consequently never permissible, but 
among unions highly undesirable and commonly for- 
bidden. This is also a tenable position. Dr. Chavasse 
noted that the Church of England had consistently set 
her face against them, and expressed his opinion that 
“‘they are fraught with serious en to the sanctity of 
the home and the highest well-being of society’; he 
further definitely advised his clergy ‘‘ to decline to cele- 
brate them,’’ in a courteous and forbearing manner. 
We draw attention to our contemporary’s report, 
because there is a disposition to represent the Evangeli- 
cal Party as favourable to the ecclesiastical sanction of 
civil marriages, whereas a large proportion of it join 
the High Church Party in condemning such sanction. 


Several of the leading daily papers have been inviting 
the British public to rejoice with great joy because in 
the recent election at New York Mr. Hearst has been 
routed. One of these journals seemed to consider that 
this defeat constituted a notable triumph for the 
principles of good municipal government. This is 
really very funny, considering that the victorious oppo- 
nent of Mr. Hearst is simply our old friend Tammany! 
Whenever these elections occur in the United States 
the same absurd farce is enacted. Columns of rubbish 
about ‘‘ great victories’ and “‘ crushing defeats” of 
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this or that competitor for the spoils are telegraphed 
over to the English newspapers, as if one single 
member of the British public cared one solitary straw 
whether one party or another was successful in the 
sordid struggle for power and its more sordid rewards. 
Most of the public in this country know absolutely 
nothing about American municipal politics, and care as 
little, while the few who do know anything about them 
are perfectly well aware that the difference between 
Tammany and any other gang who are disputing at the 
pels is simply the difference between Tweedledum and 

weedledee. Wholesale corruption, blackmail, police- 
tyranny and all the unspeakable results which logically 
attend their train are the inevitable and apparently 
interminable conditions of all American municipal 
government, and it seems that the Americans like this 
state of affairs; at any rate they make no attempt to 
mend it, and as they are constantly informing us that 
America is ‘‘ the grandest country on earth,” “‘ God’s 
own country,” “the Home of the Free,” etc., etc., it 
is quite superfluous to pity them. 





JOY 


Pause!—lest by hasting thou shouldst haply miss 
Heaven’s benediction and immortal kiss. 

Lest, childish-eager, thou too soon depart 

The Temple, for the clamour of the Mart. 

Stay yet a moment—if by moments they 

Reckon, who gird thee for the mortal day; 

A moment ere the glory be amerced 

For which the world’s desire is all athirst. 

And now bright tender Chastity puts on 
Flame for thy garment, and Faith bids thee don 
A Star for helm; and to thine hand there springs 
The Sword of Love that cleaves all lustful things; 
Compassion meek, the Child Humility, 

Hope, and God’s Daughter called Simplicity, 
And Angels full-content in serving thee: 

O with such holy, wise solicitude 

Art thou, O Soul, against the World endued! 
Yea, and there flock the little fluttering throng 
Of Souls that follow soon—that fear yet long 

To follow—ah, too soon to follow! Now, 

Far as may Immortality allow, 

They bring thee, to the dim and extreme verge 
Whence like a cloud our Stars are seen emerge, 
Lost in whose meanness this importunate World, 
A feather, through Eternity is whirled 

Is it their grieving joy, their joyous grief 

Who yield thee ours, yea ours for Love’s relief ? 
Is it their prayers, is it their omen’d tears 

That wound the silence—or our human fears? 

O knocking at the strange gate of the Womb, 

O Child, O breathing Paradise, art come, art come? 





LITERATURE 


ARABIC LITERATURE 


A Literary History of the Arabs. By Reynotp A. 
Nicuotson, M.A., Lecturer in Persian in the 
University of Cambridge, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, London. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
12s. 6d. net.) 


A FEw years ago, when teachers of Arabic were asked 
by beginners to recommend a manual of the literature 
which they proposed to study, the former were unable 
to comply with the request, because there was no 
treatise which suited the requirements. The reason 
for this lay in the vastness of that literature, of which 
some important monuments still remain unpublished, 
but also in the difficulty of selecting names for special 
mention, out of hundreds or thousands of perhaps 
equal importance. The Arabs themselves have done 
more than perhaps any other nation in the way of pro- 
viding aids for the historian of their literature; for 
they have composed biographical dictionaries of 
Poets, Savants, Traditionalists, Jurists of every school, 
Commentators, Grammarians, Mystics; only the 
amiable practice of these voluminous works, which 
give nearly every author a first class, diminishes their 
value for one who would put into moderate compass 
an account of the leading writers on each subject. Of 
late, however, this task has been attempted several 
times with success—by Brockelmann, in German; by 
Pizzi, in Italian; and by Huart, in French; and, 
although the last of these works has appeared in an 
English dress also, the new endeavour by Mr. Nichol- 
son will be very generally welcomed, since there is 
ample room for all. Mr Nicholson has a well-earned 
reputation for learning, accuracy, and sympathy with 
the East, which this book can only increase. 

Outside the world of Orientalists, geographers and 
historians there are, perhaps, only two Arabic books 
of whose existence some knowledge may be assumed 
—the Koran and the “ Arabian Nights.” In an 
Italian history of Arabic literature published in 1846, 
that has indeed little to recommend it, one volume out 
of two was devoted to the Koran. The proportion 
in Mr. Nicholson’s book is about two-fifths to the 
Prophet and his predecessors, three-fifths to the re- 
maining writers of Arabic; in Pizzi’s manual the 
former have to be satisfied with less than a quarter of 
the space available. It seems a sound principle that 
in a book meant for the laity most space should be 
assigned to those writers about whom the readers are 
most likely to desire information. And this principle 
has been on the whole maintained in Mr. Nicholson’s 
work. 

His selection of names is probably as satisfactory as 
could be made, if the difficulty which has already been 
mentioned be taken into account. An admirabie critic, 
who died about 400 a.H. (Abi Hayyan Tauhidi), states 
that there are three Arabic classics, such that. if all 
mankind and the P rs together were to combine to 
eulogise them and recount the virtues displayed in 
their characters and their works, and were to continue 
doing this so long as the world lasted, until Allah 
announced the final judgment, they would not have 
done them justice at the end. These three are Jahiz, 
Abi Hanifah Dinawari, and Abi Zaid Balkhi. Mr. 
Nicholson’s performance falls far Short of that de- 
manded of “all mankind and the Jinn together,” 
for he has eight lines about the first, five about the 
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blame, for the works of Aba Zaid Balkhi (which have 
fascinating titles) have not yet come to light, and the 
historical volume by Dinawari which has been pub- 
lished is not of striking merit. On the other hand, 
the works of Jahiz, which have just been issued—the 
wonderful treatise called the ‘‘ Book of the Animal,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Essays’’—seem to win for 
their author the first place among Arabic writers of plain 
prose. But the printing of neither of these appears 
to have been finished when Mr. Nicholson went to 
press. Abt Hayyan himself, it may be observed, is 
called by his biographer—the author of a biographical 
dictionary in twenty-five volumes—‘“‘ unique in the 
world, having no equal for sagacity, keenness, 
eloquence or ability.”” Yet Mr. Nicholson could show 
good reason for having omitted him. 

Considerable space has, with justice, been assigned 
to Hariri and Abu’ |-Ala Ma’arri among those authors 
who entertain rather than instruct; and there are some 
scholarly renderings given of passages taken from 
both. The reputation of the former is perhaps unin- 
telligible to those who have access only to translations. 
The latter, as a French critic observes, still waits for 
his Fitzgerald, and has in general been somewhat un- 
fortunate. His works’ when extant in their entirety 
filled 2,120 quires, or 42,400 pages, of which by far 
the greater part has perished. f those that remain 
the most interesting is a Vision of the Lower World, 
our knowledge of which we owe mainly to Mr. 
Nicholson, who contented himself. with publishing 
excerpts, probably because complete editions were 
being undertaken by two Eastern scholars of repute, 
Yusuf Khalidi, of Jerusalem, and Ibrahim Yaziji, of 
Cairo. The former died before he had begun to print; 
the latter lived to see proofs of about half the text; and 
this, 1t seems, is to be published as he left it. Abu’ I- 
Ala’s reputation in Europe is due chiefly to his 
agnostic and pessimistic verses, which attracted the 
attention of von Kremer, who translated and com- 
mented on many of them. Mr. Nicholson has given 
some specimens of both. They are remarkable less 
for their originality and profundity than for their being 
the work of a Moslem, and, indeed, a Moslem 
preacher, since many of the 2,120 quires were filled 
with sermons. Abu’ 1-Ala is said to have repudiated 
the authorship of the agnostic lines, and declared that 
they were fathered on him by his enemies. It is 
curious that Ibrahim Y4ziji, who fled from Syria in 
consequence of a revolutionary poem which he had 
circulated, gave the same account of a line occurring 
therein, to the effect that the only hope for mankind 
lay in the destruction of all churches and mosques. 
Neither disclaimer appears to have gained much 
credence. 

Mr. Nicholson is probably most original when he 
deals with Sufism, a branch of Islamic literature which 
he has made peculiarly his own, and in which his 
acquaintance with Persian helps him materially. His 
judgment on the poet Ibn al-Farid will interest 
scholars; “‘though he is undoubtedly the poet of 
Arabian mysticism, he cannot sustain a -comparison 
with his great Persian contemporary, Jalalu’ 1-din 
Rumi; he surpasses him only in the intense glow and 
exquisite beauty of his diction.’”’ Educated Syrians 
and Egyptians ordinarily know Ibn al-Farid by heart, 
and his verse seems to be more spontaneous, more 
heart-felt, more, in short, like Greek lyric poetry than 
anything else in Arabic. Here, we fancy, is the oppor- 
tunity for the future Fitzgerald. 

It may be hoped that Mr. Nicholson’s work will 
enjoy wide circulation among the English reading 
public. They could not have a better introduction to 
the vast library of Islam, and even mature Orientalists 
will find in it much that is new, valuable and 
suggestive. 





TWO AMERICAN NATURE BOOKS 
AND ANOTHER 


The Haunters of the Silence. By Cuartes G. D. 
Roserts. (Duckworth.) 


Nimrod’s Wife. By Grace GaLLaTIN Seton. (Con- 
stable, 6s.) 


Big Game Shooting on the Equator. By Caprain F. A. 
Dickinson, F.R.G.S. ohn Lane, 12s. 6d.) 


Tuer: is a certain class of American ‘‘ Nature Books ”’ 
which arouses, and no doubt justly, the Presidential 
ire of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. In this country 
perhaps we offend in a like manner, but in less heinous 
degree. They are the books which attribute to the 
animals thoughts and sentiments invented for them 
by the writer, looking at them with eyes turned inward, 
at his own mental processes, so that he equips them with 
a psychology which is entirely false. There are also 
the books which make the animals perform feats physi- 
cally impossible for them, absolutely wrong in natural 
history. These are the worst offenders, not to be 
considered, except in the way of holding them up for 
censure. The othef offence is less rank, for it is more 
subtle. Obviously exception must be made of the 
frankly confessed fairy tales, such as the Jungle Book, 
to take an English instance, but here, too, we have a 
right to require that the animals shall not perform the 
physically impossible, or do that which is opposed to 
their natural instinct. It is the merit of the best books 
of the kind that they do not thus offend. There is a 
book before us now, as we write, ‘‘ The Haunters of 
the Silence,’”’ by Charles G. D. Roberts, which 
has plainly been written in the present fear of 
criticism by the President, for in the preface the 
author is careful to disclaim intimate knowledge of 
the domestic history of such creatures as the narwhal, 
the ‘‘ killer ’’ whale, and other terrific denizens of the 
ocean, which he brings on his scene. He says that he 
has made every possible effort to write in accord with 
the facts of natural history so far as they are ascer- 
tained, and adds “‘ my utmost hope is that such tales 
may prove entertaining, without being open to any 
charge of misrepresenting facts.’”’ No one is likely to 
bring that charge, because no one knows, but as for 
the hope that the stories will be found entertaining, the 
author need be under no manner of doubt on that head. 
If any man with any interest at all outside mere 
humanity can read without a thrill of the fight between 
the mother polar bear and the bull walrus, between the 
whale and the swordfish, or again between the polar 
bear and the narwhal (in course of which last narrative 
the wonderful procession of the salmon towards a river 
in spring is vividly told), he must be constituted with 
a very cold temperature indeed, and it is difficult to 
imagine a tale likely to elevate it. To the present 
critic it appears that we have here stories told with 
such force of expression and imagination, and sense of 
dramatic effect, that it is hard to withhold from them 
the rather blatant praise of calling them works of 
genius. Where the author treats of the ‘‘ bear, the 
moose, the eagle, and others of the furtive folk of our 
New Brunswick wilderness,’’ as he calls them, he is on 
surer ground of personal acquaintance, but the tales 
which will arrest the attention of the reader the most 
forcibly are those in which he has let his imagination 
go within the bounds which have been indicated, and 
narrated these dreadful duels in the mysterious depths 
of the sea. And then he has the extreme good fortune 
of illustration, abundant illustration, from the extra- 
ordinarily gifted and original hand of Mr. Charles 
Livingstone Bull. The book is very well worth buying 
and keeping for the illustrations alone, and again it is 
well worth buying and keeping even had it nv illustra- 
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It will be a world dull of appreciation which 


tions. 
does not recognise great qualities in this volume. 

It is unkind to bring into comparison with it 
such a book as ‘‘ Nimrod’s Wife,’’ by Grace Gallatin 
Seton, yet the comparison suggests itself, for this, too, 


is a tale of American nature. These are stories 
of events that really happened in the course of many 
shooting expeditions, the hours unmarked by incident 
being left out of the account, but for the rest constitut- 
ing a diary of days to be distinguished with the red 
letter. This runs no risk of the Presidential ban. It 
is a pleasantly written record, and here, too, we have 
plentiful illustrations, which are good enough, in them- 
selves, but not good enough to be placed in the same 
gallery with those of Mr. Bull. Neither in the text 
nor the pictures does this attempt to be a work of 
imagination. There are, however, one or two purely 
delightful pages of illustration done by Red Indian 
artists—‘‘ White Swan’s”’ portrait, by himself, is plea- 
sant, and some of the specimens of the picture writing, 
such as ‘‘Old Woman Otter,’’ and ‘‘ He Rides on 
Top,”’ are choice, but the gem of all is from acrayon 
drawing by ‘‘ Don’t Walk on Top,”’ of ‘‘ Two squaws 
scolding their husbands who have been out all night.” 
Of the others the thumb-nail illustrations in the margin 
of the text are the best. This is a book to read, if you 
like books about hunting, without any adventures 
which Ls a distinct thrill, but it is not a book to 
buy and keep at all in the same sense as the other, and 
if you intend to read both you should read the record 
of the huntress first. 

A book of quite a different character, yet a 
book of the hunter also, is ‘‘ Big Game Shoot- 
ing on the Equator,” by Captain F. A. Dickin- 
son, F.R.G.S. This is of the good old British 
type, with no less than 77 illustrations from photo- 
graphs—excellent photographs, excellently reproduced. 
Captain Dickinson had unusual opportunities, being 
sent up with the Anglo-German Boundary Commission, 
and also accompanying the Masai Reserves Commis- 
sion. He modestly describes his book as a series of 
sketches written with the object of helping young 
sportstnen who come out to the same part of Africa— 
a favourite hunting ground for the moment, as he 
justly says—and there can be no doubt that it will be 
of great service to any tyro who is contemplating a 
hunting trip thither. e devotes an introductory 
chapter to varied advice as to what to do and what to 
refrain from doing on such an expedition, and has wise 
words to say about porters and equipment generally. 
The bulk of the book consists of descriptions of the 
creatures and the modes of shooting them, from lion to 
duck, which are likely to come to the bag of the hunter 
in East Africa. His last chapter is a useful excerpt 
from the regulations for the preservation of big 
game in what we know as the East African Protec- 
torate, and also in the German East African Protec- 
torate, but previously to this he has a chapter in which 
he speaks with no doubtful voice as to the necessity of 
more adequate measures of protection for the big game 
from the indiscriminate killing of the black hunters. 
For the instruction of black and white alike he makes 
the practical suggestion that a committee of recognised 
authorities should publish a code of regulations as to 
stalking and shooting, setting forth clearly the times 
and places in which this or that species may or may 
not be shot. It is all written in a straightforward, sen- 
sible way, without any attempt at word-painting or 
fine phrasing. All who are going to East Africa on a 
hunting trip should read it for the value of its advice, 
and all who have already enjoyed the experience for 
the memories it may evoke. To those who have 
neither been nor are going it can hardly be of much 
interest, after all that has already been said of African 
big game. 





GEORGE III. AS HERO 


George III. as Man, Monarch and Statesman. By 
BEecKLeEsS WILLSON. With twenty-five Portraits and 
5 Facsimiles. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, ras. 6d. 
net. 


Or the two books upon King George III. of England 
that have appeared this season we have no hesitation in 
affirming that this of Mr. Beckles Willson’s is con- 
siderably the better. Not that it is by any means a 
satisfactory piece of work judged by any severe 
standards. But it is at least written vigorously and 
with evident sincerity; and it puts an unpopular view 
with force and clearness. At the worst, it may be recom- 
mended as a corrective to the otiose and conventional 
compilation of Mr. Lewis Melville. The one grave 
fault that must be found with Mr. Willson’s book is 
that it is not history, but a party polemic. The author 
is evidently convinced that the Whig dogs have had a 
great deal the best of it so far, and that it is high time 
a Tory hound was allowed to bay a bit. And, granting 
that it was necessary for either of their voices to be 
heard on the matter, it must be admitted that it was 
the latter’s turn. But, in the first place, we do not 
see the necessity; and in the second, we venture to 
entertain grave doubts as to the pongpaant shown in 
the selection of a hero. For a hero George must be, 
if we are to follow Mr. Willson. It is as ‘‘ the wise and 
able and virtuous sovereign,’’ the man who “ prevented 
the continent [of America] from falling into the hands 
of the demagogues and the slowly disillusioned heirs 
of demagogues,’”’ that we are asked to contemplate 
him: also—and there is, no doubt, something in this 
—as ‘‘the man of steadfast principles,’’ in an age of 
faction. But, so far as we are aware, the author has 
brought forward nothing new to substantiate his view, 
and he has exaggerated that of his opponents. So far 
as his contentions are true they have been, in great 
measure, anticipated. Especially is this true with 
regard to the American question. It is now admitted, 
except by partisans, that England as a whole must 
share with her King any blame that may be imputed 
for the loss of the Colonies; and on long ago 
demonstrated that England had by no means a bad 
case against the Americans. Then, again, historians 
have allowed that between George III. and the 
Whig cliques there was much to be said for the King, 
though, had his views prevailed ultimately, Parliamen- 
tary Government would have had a decided set-back. 
That George was well-meaning, industrious, moral, 
eminently courageous, and possessed of a considerable 
talent for administrative business, only ignorant preju- 
dice coula deny; but it is a far cry from all this to 
enlightened statesmanship. He would probably have 
made an excellent head of a ministerial department or 
chief commissioner of police; but he was destitute of 
the insight, imagination and wide knowledge neces- 
sary for the making of a great ruler of men. And it is 
not essential to be a Whig to see this. 

Nor is Mr. Willson quite original in his disparage- 
ment of Chatham. We seem to have heard of a cer- 
tain Whig historian named Macaulay, who dwelt upon 
his theatricality and impracticableness; and we are told 
in the book how Burke (who has been claimed both by 
Whig and Tory) spoke of his ‘‘ fustian.’’ We certainly 
regard George’s attitude towards the elder Pitt as 
more than defensible. But what does Mr. Willson 
mean when he says that the eminent demagogue’s 
character was ‘‘ too exiguous”’ for the monarch? and 
can he substantiate his assertion that the notorious No. 
45 of the North Briton was “‘ first formulated in Pitt’s 
presence and by his inspiration’’? We should like 
authority for this and certain other statements— 
notably, those which make Frederick of Prussia a 
sympathiser with the Americans and Benjamin Franklin 
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an approver of Townshend’s taxes. The latter con- 
tention is by no means equivalent to his words as set 
down in the text. 

Every opponent of the King, either in life or history, 
is accused of Whiggism. This, it seems, explains 
Howe’s indifferent generalship, res parks inability to win 
a decisive victory, and any historical judgment reflecting 
upon the King’s capacity. Stanhope’s colourless 
history is a ‘‘ Whig narrative,” though his life of Pitt 
is passed as “‘ standard biography ”’; gossip Walpole is 
naturally snubbed; and Massey’s sober narrative (once 
highly commended to the reviewer by an eminent pro- 
fessor of history) is said to contain ‘‘ many deliberate 
mis-statements ’’—surely not a justifiable assertion. 
Even Lecky (who is highly praised, though a true 
Whig if there ever was one) only. “ grudgingly 
recognises ’’ the hero King’s “ abilities,’’ albeit other- 
wise considered satisfactory. The compilers, Adolphus 
and Jesse, are apparently the ideal historians. The 
Bibliography affords a fair criterion of the book. 

Mr. Willson does something to spoil a strong case, 
even as to the American question. He reproduces the 
contemporary exaggeration of the Loyalists’ strength 
(which led Burgoyne to his ruin and did so much mis- 
chief throughout by misleading the home authorities) ; 
he couples Franklin’s worthless son with such men as 
Dickinson and Galloway among worthy upholders of 
the British connection; be notes regretfully the ‘‘ half- 
heartedness of British troops” in a civil war. Con- 
way, we are told, ‘‘ foolishly urged”’ the difference 
between foreign and domestic war, and roused the 
‘righteous indignation’ of Thurlow, of all people! 
To judge from what we are told of the Chancellor later 
on, he had not much of that commodity to spare. 
Whatever justification there may be for reflections upon 
Benjamin Franklin’s conduct in the mysterious matter of 
the Oliver letters, there is certainly none for the chea 
sneer at the exploits in America of “‘ the young Prench 
Marquis de Lafayette.’’ These, and similar gratuit- 
ous carpings, do much to make.us forget the able 
defence of the Quebec Act of 1774 and much else that 
is ey agg A 

Had Mr. Willson made himself acquainted with the 
researches of the late Mr. Fraser Rae he would 
scarcely have hazarded the opinion that “‘ there is little 
doubt that ‘Junius’ was Philip Francis.’”” Whoever 
wielded that virulent pen it was not Francis, anxious 
as that unattractive person certainly was to have it 
thought so. On the other hand, the conjecture as to 
Temple having had a finger in the pie is not without 
plausibility. 

That George III. was naturally benevolent 
and said some sensible things about the Methodists 
and Lady Huntingdon is indubitable. But that he 
was really tolerant can certainly not be maintained. 
All that even Mr. Willson can say for his attitude on 
the question of Catholic Emancipation is that he was 
not “in advance of his time.”” No, nor scarcely 
abreast of it, as at least a great man should be. And 
that he allowed access to his library to ‘even the 
Socinian Priestley” is scarcely a proof of “ singular 
liberality.” That he was thoroughly sincere in 
believing that his coronation oath precluded him from 
making any concessions is, on the other hand, not 
difficult to believe. His political foresight may be 
gauged by his predictions as to the results of the loss 
of the American Colonies. We cannot grant that the 
King’s latest biographer has rehabilitated his reputa- 
tion in the matter of the management of the Royal 
F —~ ° Still less that he has shown him to have been 
an enlightened patron of literature and the fine arts. 
The dictum about Shakespeare currently ascribed to 
him may have been like Mr. Keir-Hardie’s Indian 
philippics, somewhat enlarged in process of transmis- 
sion. But Shakespeare, after all, does not contain 

much sorry stuff ’—which was what George seems 





actually to have said. And he did prefer West to 
Reynolds and Allan Ramsay to Gainsborough. The 
Order of Minerva, with its twenty-four knights, who 
were to rank next to the military Order of the Bath, 
was, doubtless, a fine conception; but it was mrtg 
apparently for political reasons. A more useful, but 
less showy, idea that was actually carried out was the 
making of the Oxford ea eee of history ‘‘a 
resident appointment.’”’ The King actually undertook 
to read the lectures before delivery! 

Physical courage and strong common-sense were 
two of George’s best characteristics. Of the latter an 
excellent example was his stand against Pitt in 
making church preferments political rewards; whilst 
the two were united in his refusal to take irksome 
precautions about his personal safety. 

The only thing upon which Mr. Willson and Mr. 
Melville seem to agree is the King’s supposed 
‘‘humour.”’ If we could only believe that when 
naughty little Prince George (his destined successor) 
revenged himself upon his Royal father b shouting 
through the keyhole: ‘‘ Wilkes and No. 45 for ever! ” 
the King’s ‘‘ anger evaporated and he laughed at the 
prank! ’”’ But we cannot. We are thankful to have 
been spared by the present writer the story of the 
apple dumpling and other such things, and to get in 
exchange some anecdotes betokening George’s weak- 
ness for the Eton boys. His bestowal of a commission 
upon an Etonian expelled for poaching in Windsor 
Park was, perhaps, an act scarcely conducive to dis- 
cipline, but his leaving the masters out of his supper- 
party certainly showed that he appreciated the boys’ 
point of view. Mr. Willson also spares us unnecessary 
details as to the poor King’s madness. He says that 
proper reticence was observed by the household, and 
forbears to retail doubtfully authentic eavesdroppings 
of pages of the backstairs. There are evidences that 
in the course of a long -life George learnt to know men. 
His ‘“‘ My dear Pitt”’ is a good instance, and if he 
really said that a Scotsman never spoke ill of a cour 
man without a motive, or an Irishman well of one with- 
out similar inducement, he said something really 
shrewd. Those who would be convinced by the author 
that George’s English composition has been maligned 
may judge for themselves from the plentiful specimens 
provided for them in the appendix. They must, how- 
ever, go back to Mr. Thoms for the scandal about 
Hannah Lightfoot. The illustrations and type of the 
book are all that can be desired, and there is a very 
tolerable index. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO SOCIALISM 


The Dangers of Municipal T-rading. 


By Rosert P. 
PORTER. 


(Routledge and Sons, 1907.) 


Peruaps the chief interest of this book is that, though 
it is published in England, it was originally intended 
for American readers. And yet its data are for the 
most part taken from what we know of municipal 
ownership and trading in England. The reason given 
is that, while the municipal system is flourishing here, 
there is a strong tendency to introduce it into American 
municipalities, and the English example is being quoted 
as providing unimpeachable arguments in its favour. 
In America there is an almost total lack of native experi- 
ence of its working; and as Mr. Porter believes that 
municipal trading is unsound and unjust in principle 
and ruinous in its results, he undertakes to prove this 
from what has happened, or is likely to happen, in his 
opinion, in England. Thus we have to observe about 
the book that it has been for the greater part anticipated 
by such English books as Lord Avebury’s and Major 
Darwen’s on municipal trading, by the noted articles in 
the Times on ‘‘ Municipal Socialism,’’ and by many 
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articles and papers published in various trade journals 
or read before societies. The papers of Mr. Dixon H. 
Davies, the solicitor of the Great Central Railway 
Company, have been drawn on largely, and the author 
himself has already placed the main facts and arguments 
of his book before English bodies, such as the Royal 
Association, the Society of Arts, and the London School 
of Economics. It ought to be mentioned, too, as show- 
ing the full debt of gratitude due from America to Eng- 
land, if she is warned in time, that an English firm of 
publishers, Messrs. Isbister, who had started the ‘‘ Pro 
and Con”’ Library, had arranged for the author and 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw to write on the opposite sides of 
the municipal trading question. The firm’s monetary 
difficulties caused this project to fall through. Mr. 
Shaw, however, published his well-known “Phe Com- 
mon Sense of Municipal Trading,’ and Mr. Porter in 
his book now presents the other side of the case. 

Both Mr. Porter and Mr. Shaw are in their different 
ways idealists. One paints individualism, the other 
Socialism, couleur de rose. They hold the briefs of 
advocates, each crammed with the facts of his own side, 
each ignoring what the other side has to say. We can 
imagine Mr. Shaw producing as scathing a criticism of 
municipal trading as Mr. Porter, and Mr. Porter doing 
as effective an exposure of individualism in America as 
Mr. Shaw, if the fates had so disposed them. They 
each leave out the defects of the side he advocates. Mr. 
Porter makes out a formidable case against municipal 
trading. He proves that on commercial principles it is 
not so effective as operations by capitalists. unicipal 
competition and jealousy have—just to take one con- 
spicuous instance—made the progress of electric light- 
ing and power slow where the capitalists would have 
made it rapid and commercially successful. It is not 
difficult to prove that many municipal undertakings 
have been claimed as commercial successes which will 
not bear strict commercial examination. Mr. Porter 
deploys skilfully all the accusations made by the muni- 
cipal reformers against the Progressives during the late 
county and borough council elections in London. It 
was a score for the side he represents that the elec- 
torate of London were convinced by his arguments that 
it was desirable to give the Progressives a rest. This 
is an impressive fact, which Mr. Porter is well entitled 
to point out to his American readers in proof of English 
dissatisfaction with municipal trading. Every count 
seems to have a craze for disparaging some system it 
has and knows, and praising another national system 
which it knows nothing about. In England we talk of 
the German nationalised railway system as a solution of 
our own difficulties; yet Mr. Porter shows that the 
German railway administrators have to do very much— 
to the dissatisfaction of traders—what our own railway 
directors have to do here. But while we give the 
interim victory to Mr. Porter, as critics we have to ask 
how far the argument of his book is fundamental 
against municipal trading, or, in a wider sense, as he 
intends it to be, against Socialism. His recriminations, 
we take it, are analogous to the recriminations of Con- 
servative against Liberal, and of Liberal against Con- 
servative. One is never converted, or hardly ever, 
from one to another, by argument. ne is innately 
Liberal or Conservative, as Sir W. G. Gilbert puts it, 
with a slight difference. There is a radically distinct 
theory, stronger than all particular arguments. Mr. 
Porter’s book makes assurance doubly sure to the 
individualist; Mr. Shaw does the same for the Socialist. 
Mr. Porter says you are ws irreparable injury on 
private interests, and the end will be ruin. To this the 
Socialist answers that is what we intend to do; we are 
in a state of transition; we wish omelettes and must 
break eggs. These evils will pass when the transition 
is passed. Your criticism will be irrelevant when the 
competition between State or municipality and indi- 





vidual has ceased. To Mr. Porter this is an absurdity, 
as it is to most people. His and their theory of human 
nature and of the natural circumstances of life will not 
admit the possibility of individualism being suppressed 
to the extent dreamed of by Sociafists. But experience 
shows that individualism may develop to excess; and the 
history of Mr. Porter’s own country is a very striking 
proof of it. There it seems to be, at least, as desirable 
to check the extravagances of individualism as it is to 
check here the extravagances of municipal trading. 
What we do not find in Mr. Porter’s book is any 
guidance for steering a middle course between the two 
dangers. We yee this is not to be done by any one 
writer. It must be left to the whole body of individual- 
istic literature on the one hand and Socialistic literature 
on the other, applied by the common-sense of the nation 
with little care for theory and a good deal for facts. 
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Cremorne and the Later London Gardens. By War- 
wick WrortuH. (Elliott Stock.) 


As an appendix to the author’s excellent book on ‘‘ The 
London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century,”’ 
this slighter volume may justly claim the attention to 
which its subject would alone hardly entitle it. ‘‘ It is 
impossible,”’ says Mr. Wroth, “‘ to impart to Cremorne 
or the Surrey Zoo the historic dignity of a Vauxhall or a 
Ranelagh. Yet... they may claim at least a modest 
and brief chronicle, which may seem the more necessary 
because it has mainly to be constructed, not from 
books, but from stray handbills and forgotten news- 
papers.’’ With but one exception this is certainly true, 
and there is little enough record to sustain the fascina- 
tion of such names as The Panarmonion, Sir Hugh 
Myddleton’s Head, the Rosemary Branch, Eel Pie 
House, Weston’s Retreat, or the Eagle and Grecian 
Saloon. They are names and nothing more. But with 
Cremorne the case is different. It is too soon as yet 
to write its history. The time is not yet ripe. The 
material has not yet fermented. In collecting the bare 
facts of its existence Mr. Wroth has done his part, but 
it is for some future writer to distil the spirit that is, 
beyond doubt, to be extracted from what at this time 
seems little more than a mass of corruption. That 
Cremorne has a future—an immortality—is as certain 
as that it had a long and somewhat lurid past; and while 
Mr. Wroth’s illustrations are only from the hand of 
Mr. Greaves and from the newspapers, there will always 
be Whistler for the future historian, and tradition 
cozing from innumerable sources not now approach- 
able, tae which to weave an imperishable chapter of 
romance. 

That Cremorne, especially in its later days, was often 
a disgrace to the neighbourhood, if not to civilisation, 
is certainly true; and it will doubtless gratify Canon 
Cromwell to see the part he took in its suppression so 
amusingly recalled. But was not the “‘historic dignity” 
of Vauxhall and Ranelagh sometimes tarnished by 
incidents of violence and indiscretion, which have long 
since been digested and cast out? Is it to be supposed 
that the young and delicate Miss Burney painted Vaux- 
hall in anything like its full colours in describing the 
adventures and misadventures of Evelina there? 

In this connection it may, perhaps, be permissible to 
use this occasion to recall an incident that is known to 
but few beside the present writer. Simpson, the pro- 
prietor of Cremorne, was a regular attendant at the Old 
Church, he and his family occupying one of the most 
prominent pews. A zealous young clerygman, preach- 
ing one Sunday in the absence of the Incumbent, on 
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behalf of some charity schools, and ignorant of the fact 
that the Simpson family were present, delivered so 
violent a tirade against Cremorne, that Simpson 
followed him into the vestry after service and gave him 
a good piece of his mind in return. But the family 
pew was empty for months afterwards, and Simpson 
himself never returned to it. Smith, who subsequently 
leased the Gardens from Simpson, actually offered the 
Incumbent a benefit night for his parochial charities; 
but this was mere advertisement. He, too, was a 
regular church-goer, and on one occasion, having no 
money with him, wrote a cheque on a slip of paper and 
put it into the plate; and though in his case this sort of 
patronage was suspect, it is only fair to say that the 
cheque was presented and duly honoured. 


Forty Years of Paris. By W. F. Lonercan, London. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue genial and observant spirit which is visible in Mr. 
Lonergan’s new volume on Paris inclines us to praise 
it, and to recommend its purchase to our readers. Mr. 
Lonergan has known Paris for forty years, and for 
twenty-five years in the capacity of correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph he has been thrown into contact 
with many interesting people, and has been in touch 
with not a few events of world-wide importance. 
During the latter period he had a large hand in the 
production of that popular column in the Daily Tele- 

raph, entitled ‘“‘ Paris Day by Day.” Undoubtedly 
fe knows Paris well, and we fancy that had he confined 
himself to what he has seen he might have produced a 
more yaluable and entertaining book. As it is, he re- 
lates in a somewhat superficial way the main points of 
the great political and social movements which have 
taken place in France of recent years, and it must be 
said that on these topics he does not tell us much 
that is new, or that will be of any service to future 
students of French history. The average reader will 
also, it is to be feared, take very little interest in the 
domestic or professional affairs of those eminent men, 
Mr. H. B., of the Standard, and Mr. T. F. of the 
Tribune, whose names Mr. Lonergan generously gives 
us in full, though why he should have drawn the line 
at the local undertaker, and scornfully dismissed that 
useful functionary, who is also secretary to the British 
Hospital in Paris, with a beggarly initial we fail to 
understand. The mere fact that ‘‘ Mr. G.”’ combines 
two such occupations ought to make him famous. The 
chapters on General Boulanger, the Church question, 
which Mr. Lonergan explains with great fairness, and 
the Dreyfus case merit perusal. 


Le Chercheur de Merveilleux. 
ReNAuD. Fourth edition. 
3frs. Soc.) 


By JEAN JOSEPH- 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy, 


MONSIEUR JEAN JOSEPH-RENAUD, who is better known 
in this country as a master of fence (the difference be- 
tween which and a maitre d’armes may be noted with 
advantage) than as the able chroniqueur and dramatic 
critic of the boulevards, has recently scored success in 
a new field with the publication of a volume of short 
stories entitled ‘“‘Le Chercheur de Merveilleux.”’ 
These stories, with the exception of the long tale at 
end of the book, which is entitled ‘‘ Pour Sherlock 
Holmes,’’ and which serves to remind us that Gaboriau 
preceded Sir Arthur Conan Doyle by many years, are 
of the genre macabre, the taste for which has been 
growing in France since Baudelaire introduced Edgar 
Allan Poe to his countrymen. A quotation, by the way, 
from Poe on Monsieur Renaud’s title-page acknow- 
ledges the author’s indebtedness to the great master 
és frissons. Monsieur Renaud very ably plays on the 





pleasurable emotion of fear. It would perhaps have 
added to the value of the book if in a preface he had 
been able to explain why such emotion ts pleasurable, 
and why even the timid are not averse from it. In the 
meanwhile, and pending such an expianation from the 
psychologists, Monsieur Renaud has written a book of 
very interesting tales. They have a quality also which 
is frequently wanting to the English short story. They 
are couched in literary style. Here is a little specimen 
of the author’s style taken from the story ‘‘ L’Araignée 
d’Or,”’ in which the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of the gambling- 
rooms at Monte Carlo is effectively conveyed: 


. . + «+ Autour de lui naissait de |’intensité, 
du mystére. Bientét il fut, complétement, dans un temple redout- 
able: Vhaleine d’un dieu invisible |’effleurait. ve ; 

En effet, cette enfilade de grandes salles aux baies voilées, au 
luxe séyére, ce silence pour tout ce qui n’est pas le culte la monotonie 
de l’office, le mutisme des fidéles hagards vers l’autel du Dieu, vers 
Oracle: une petite bille blanche virant & contresens d’une 
étincelante roue de cuivre tournant aussi, l’atmosphére de terreur 
=" la monotonie de loffice—étaient bien d’une 
gluse! . «2 s ual 


The “‘ L’Araignée d’Or,”’ by the way, is one of the most 
effective stories in the book. It describes how an 
Anarchist, so entirely after the fashion of Continental 
Anarchists, is transformed into a bourgeois bour- 
gecsans by a stroke of luck at the roulette tables in 

onte Carlo. Monsieur Renaud’s excellent knowledge 
of fencing and his experiences on the field of honour 
as duellist have enabled him to write two stories—‘‘ Le 
Duel du Pére Clément’’ and ‘‘ Le Conseil’’ which 
should delight the gentlemen of the Sword Club. It is 
by the way, one of these who, we hear, has acquired the 

nglish translation rights of Monsieur Renaud’s very 
successful book. 


The Conclusions of an Everyday Woman. By Hipe- 


GARDE GorDON Brown. (Lane, 6s.) 


Way conclusions? 
these papers suggestions, opinions, fancies. The whole 
book is remarkably inconclusive, and horribly ill- 
written. Things and people are always “‘ vying” with 
each other; the author seeks to maintain the proper note 
of femininity by frequent interjections of *‘ Goodness 
gracious,” and to brighten her pages by attempts at 
the satirical, which end in the merely inane. She trans- 
lates a singularly ineffective parable concerning women 
from a German friend’s broken English—into worse. 
She is lofty towards “the minor moralist ’’—with an 
evident sense of being a major one. She says many 
things that are not true about silly women and “ the 
zest of life,’’ and many that are not new about labels 
and the education of children. She suggests a new 
reading of the tag, ‘‘ Whom the gods love die young,” 
a reading that has surely been familiar and obvious as 
long as the tag itself. She tells of a bridge party where 
a clever woman manages to “hiss ’’: ‘‘ another deal.”’ 
On p. 214 she writes: ‘‘ To hold that in order to inter- 
pret certain emotions one must have experienced them, 
is ridiculous upon the face of it,’’ while a few lines 
below you discover: ‘‘ It is by intrinsic emotion that 
cne lives,’’ and the statement in support of this, that 
“the most passionate love-songs in the English 
language were written by an unmarried woman”! 
Her own preoccupations may perhaps be guessed by 
her frequent gibes at provincial circles. Here and there 
is a tolerably good sketch of social doings, and a 
tolerably acute suggestion of character. But the whole 
thing is a striking example of random authorship, 
with some uncalculated surprises; and the only ‘‘ con- 
clusions ” are those which the reader is likely to form. 
Our chief surprise—nay, astonishment—is at finding 
that Mrs. Brown has (apparently) read an essay of 
Lamb’s. We would urge her to read another before 
she writes again. 


It had been |e as apt to call 








